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law governing all extractive industry, while the
manufactured product conforms to the ordinary rule.
It is possible that in an industry where the amount
of produce rapidly increases with concentration and
application of labour and capital on a large scale, the
gain thus obtained would equal, or perhaps exceed,
the loss incurred by the artificial re-distribution of
production; but even here the loss to the State's
revenue would not be compensated, and there is little
chance of the development, under a bounty system,
being superior to that which would result from com-
plete freedom. From the scientific point of view, it
is, however, right to indicate the possibility of such a
case, though its realisation is hardly within the .region
of practice.

One particular class of taxes presents such pecu-
liarities that it is best treated apart, viz. that of
charges levied on the money-material. What, e.g.,
would be the effect of an export duty on Australian
gold ? In this case the law of demand is perfectly
regular, and the raising of the value of bullion ought
apparently to be met by a reduction in the quantity
needed for exportation. As, however, there are other
gold-producing countries, and as gold does not appar-
ently change in price, the result would be that the
tax would fall on the producers, and therefore, if the
industry were regularly organised, necessarily on the
owners of the mines. Assuming effective competition,
it follows that the production of gold would be
diminished, and its value would rise, thus benefiting
all gold-producing countries, and in some degree the
whole world, since the gold employed as money is, of
bourse, a dead loss, i.e. so far a.s its functions could be